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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

THAT COWBOY POEM 

Editor of Poetry: I was greatly interested in High Chin 
Bob, published in the August Poetry. 

The original poem is entitled The Glory Trail ; the author 
is Charles Badger Clark, Jr.; it was first published in the 
Pacific Monthly, April, 191 1. I enclose a copy. 

Seattle, Wash. William H. Skaling 

Editor's Note: On the whole, the cowboy version simplifies and 
improves Mr. Clark's poem, in our opinion ; although, by a curious 
process of elimination, the revisers unconsciously deprived each 
double-stanza, except the last, of an entire rhythmic phrase — an 
entire line according to the author's way of printing the poem in short 
lines instead of long. The first stanza from the Pacific Monthly will 
serve, by comparison with our August number, to show how far the 
cowboy's idea of a folk poem differed from the author's: 

'Way high up the Mogollons, 

Among the mountain tops, 

A lion cleaned a yearlin's bones 

And licked his thankful chops, 

When on the picture who should ride, 

A-trippin' down a slope, 

But High-Chin Bob, with sinful pride 

And mav'rick-hungry rope. 

"Oh, glory be to me!" says he, 
"And fame's unfadin' flowers! 
All meddlin' hands are far away, 
I ride my good top-hawse today, 
And I'm top rope of 'Lazy J' — 
Hi, kitty cat, you're ours!" 

GOOD-BYE TO EUNICE TIETJENS 

The poem printed below may serve to emphasize the good- 
will of Poetry, and its editors and readers, toward the 
author of the Profiles, Eunice Tietjens, who now resigns 
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Good-bye to Eunice Tietjens 

from the staff of the magazine in order to go to France as a 
correspondent of the Chicago Daily News. In saying a 
regretful farewell to Mrs. Tietjens, we may hope that she 
will become also a correspondent of Poetry. Her intimate 
knowledge of both French and German, and her wide ac- 
quaintance among poets, may enable her to inform us now 
and then about conditions in the art abroad, especially in 
Paris. But here is the poem: 

"PROFILES FROM CHINA" 

This is a book fresh from the printing press and bindery. 

Some of the red of a woman's heart is between its covers, and it is a 
strong and honest book. 

I listen between the covers, and I hear the beggars, fakirs, scholars, 
ricksha runners, rice farmers and street dogs of swarming, immit- 
igable, irrepressible, stinking, going-somewhere China. 

It is a simple book, filled with the subtleties and drolleries of simple 
people, and I know boys in short pants who could read and fathom 
most of it. 

The portent of it is like the laughter of a nut between two stones; 
occasionally it ejects the sneeze of a shriveled panhandler lacking 
an overcoat in late November, and the meaning of it will be nil 
to those who never enjoy the whiff of humanity in the mob. 

They wish for a laquer-work synthesis of the motives of a working- 
man's wife who has paid ten coppers for a new kitchen-god, and 
they protest the absence of spectric hues in the picture of a beggar 
picking lice off his shirt. 

It is the same as looking at a wounded soldier and saying: This red 
blood is quite red while this other red blood is not quite so red. 

Carl Sandburg 

NOTES 

The readers of Poetry need little information about most of the 
poets in this number. 

Mr. Yeats' new book of poems, to be issued by the Cuala Press, 
Dundrum, Ireland, and the Macmillan Co., this autumn, will be 
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